Department, had actually heard a deserter proposing
that the rest should join him, foretelling certain
death if they remained, and promising them good
pay and prospects if they came over to the mutineers.
Some of the deserters used to pass in opium, which
the Sikhs inside then sold at famine prices.
One night at the new Sheephouse battery Lieu-
tenant Trmes was told by an Indian officer that he
and many others had little faith in Ungud's news,
and did not believe that there was any British force
approaching. Ungud, they were convinced, had
trumped up all these tales in the hope of promotion
and reward. Twines pointed out that the hand-
writing of Ungud's letters had been identified and
that he had given particulars of regiments, and
names of officers, which he could not possibly have
known unless he had been in touch with Havelock's
column; the Indian officer seemed to be impressed
by these arguments, which Innes hoped he would
pass on to his men. More incredulous still were the
Sikh troopers, who declared that Ungud had never
left the Residency at all, but had been hidden away
by the authorities and trotted out from time to
time with a faked despatch to keep the garrison in
heart.
Since it was clear that the present enceinte of
two thousand yards or over could not be defended
without the help of the Indian troops, efforts were
made to complete a system of retrenchments which
could be held by the Europeans should they be
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